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mandos" giving them lessons out of a book.48 They believed they had done their

share, they were "browned off/' "fed up." Even where this attitude could be

modified somewhat, it was difficult for them to accept the fact that the type

of fighting might be very different from what it had been in Europe. It was ap-

parent that a major problem, in addition to neurotic reactions, would be faulty

attitudes. For this reason it was strongly recommended that hospitalization of

individuals with such faulty attitudes should be avoided unless there was defi-

nite need of hospital treatment or study. When they were hospitalized, expe-

rience taught us that they were usually lost to the service. Fortunately the neces-

sity for redeployment, according to the extensive original plans, was averted

by Japan's surrender. During its short life, the stress of anticipated transfer

from Europe directly to Japan undoubtedly precipitated some psychiatric

casualties.

SPECIAL STRESSES AFFECTING OFFICERS49

Some officers were subject to two additional psychological stresses. The first
was the assumption of a role of authority, and the second the frustration result-
ing from the lack of opportunity for advancement.

There were men who, strange as it may appear, could not permit themselves
to wear a commission's badge of authority. They developed a maladjustment
after they had striven against odds to become officers, had managed to go
through an officers' training course, and had been commissioned. In the great
majority of these cases, one found dynamics that were related to a fear of ex-
celling the father which was coupled with guilt for having tried. This dynamic
is well accepted by and well known to civilian psychiatrists who see it in the
man who appears to be about on the threshold of success, only to fail. The un-

jungle fighting in the Pacific was different from that in the European Theater. In so
far as possible all retraining for deployment to the Pacific was to be conducted by battle-
experienced veterans from that area, though this was not always known to these redeployed
soldiers.
49 Between December 7, 1941, and September 2, 1945, there was an aggregate of 872,000 male
commissioned officers in the Army, Of these about 47,000 were medical officers and 27,000
were chaplains. Of the remaining 800,000 some 531,000, or 66.37 per cent, were commissioned
after serving as enlisted men in this war. Most of these officers were former enlisted men
who were graduates of Officer Candidate Schools. Others were commissioned after receiving
Air Forces training, and some won battlefield promotions for conspicuous gallantry in action.
Nine thousand officers of the wartime Army were graduates of the United States Military
Academy at West Point. An equal number came from Regular Army officers who were originally
commissioned from sources other than "West Point.
The Officers' Reserve Corps furnished 206,000 officers and the National Guard, 21,000.
Of these many had previously served as enlisted men. Nearly all of the 72,000 doctors, dentists,
veterinarians, pharmacists, and chaplains were commissioned directly from civilian life, as
were 24,000 other officers, many of whom were specialists, such as lawyers, scientists, and
industrialists. A half million enlisted men became officers. Bull. US. Army M. Dept., 5:391,
Apr., 1946.